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XII.— SPENSER, LADY CAREY, AND THE 
COMPLAINTS VOLUME 

The proposal of Dr. P. W. Long to connect Lady Carey 
with the Amoretti of Spenser, 1 interesting as it is, has 
perhaps not met with universal acceptance. It seems to 
rest on too slender a thread of evidence for overthrow of 
the traditional and more natural explanation of the son- 
nets as belonging to Spenser's own courtship. Without 
debating that question, however, so far as Dr. Long's sug- 
gestion rests upon a public promise of Spenser to " dis- 
play " " in ampler wise " his " good will " to Lady Carey, ^ 
I propose another explanation of how that promise was 
fulfilled. In addition I shall attempt a somewhat fuller 
examination than has hitherto been made of Spenser's 
volume called Complaints. 

The first three books of the Faerie Queene were regis- 
tered with the Stationers' Company Dec. 1, 1589, though 
the explanatory letter to Baleigh, printed at the end of the 
volume, was not written until Jan. 23, 1590. The book 
appeared sometime after March 25 of the latter year, since 
the date 1590 on the title-page indicates a time after the 
beginning of the new year in the Elizabethan age. Wow 
the very next work of Spenser to be printed, and doubtless 
the earliest to which he set his hand after the Faerie 
Queene was issued, was one dedicated to Lady Carey, the 
graceful Muiopotmos, or Fate of the Butterflie. This 
we know, because the Muiopotmos was included in the 
Complaints volume, entered for publication Dec. 29, 1590, 

1 Mod. Lang. Rev., m, p. 257. 

'To Lady Carew (Carey), one of the dedicatory sonnets to the 
Faerie Queene (1590). 

306 
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and because the poem was actually printed in that year, 
that is before March 25, 1591, as shown by the separate 
title-page. The time of composing the Muiopotmos is 
even more restricted if the latest interpretation be ac- 
cepted, that recently proposed by Miss Jessie M. Lyons 
with so much semblance of reason. 3 The reference of the 
poem to the Raleigh-Essex rivalry at court places its com- 
position between Jan. 23, 1590, when Spenser finished his 
explanatory letter to Raleigh, or perhaps the time when 
he had finished seeing the first part of the Faerie Queene 
through the press, and the exposure of Essex's marriage, 
with the consequent anger of the queen, that is in the sum- 
mer of that year. 4 The final appearance of the Muiopot- 
mos at the end of the volume of Complaints will be dis- 
cussed later. Let me here note another relation of part 
of the Complaints volume to Spenser's promise and its 
fulfilment. 

It has been generally assumed that the words " these 
fewe leaves " in Spenser's dedicatory letter to Lady Carey 

'Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass'n, xxxi, p. 90. Miss Lyons 
might have strengthened her case for the date by the relation of the 
Muiopotmos to the dedicatory sonnet to Lady Carey accompanying 
the Faerie Queene. I trust also that this paper will show added 
reasons for considering the date 1590 on the Muiopotmos title-page 
to be correct. 

*The exact date of Essex's marriage to the widow of Sir Philip 
Sidney must be inferred from the birth of their first child, Robert, 
who was christened Jan. 22, 1591. The exposure of the marriage 
by the pregnancy of the Countess Essex may well have been in the 
summer of 1590, for we are told that by the middle of October she 
was publicly waited on as the new countess. By Nov. 24 Essex was 
again in " very good favor." — Lives of the Earls of Essex, by W. B. 
Devereux, I, pp. 210-12. 

The secrecy of the marriage is attested by Watson's dedication of 
the English Eglogue upon the Death of Walsingham to Lady Frances 
Sidney, although it could scarcely have appeared before she had 
become the Countess of Essex. 
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apply to the Muiopotmos alone. Yet Spenser can be shown 
to have had a larger purpose in arranging with that poem 
the three Visions, as he called them, which complete the 
Complaints. Indeed, it may be fully established that 
he linked the four poems together, and related them all 
to Lady Carey. I suggest that this was ample fulfilment 
of his public promise in the Faerie Queene sonnet. 

The three Visions following the Muiopotmos are the 
translations of Bellay and Marot, together with an origi- 
nal series by Spenser himself. The first two are revised 
but .still early versions of what is believed to be the first 
printed work of Spenser, the translations for Van der 
]SToodt's Theatre for Worldings. The third is also re- 
garded as early work, but was probably composed some- 
what later than the first two. Perhaps it is Spenser's 
substitute for the four sonnets by Van der Noodt himself, 
which the young poet had also translated from the French 
for the Theatre. This third poem, the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie, was placed immediately after the Muiopot- 
mos in the Complaints, and given a direct reference to 
Lady Carey in the last lines of the first sonnet. Speaking 
of the visions he says : 

Such as they were (faire Ladie) take in worth, 
That when time serves, may bring things better forth." 

This may possibly be a modification of another ending in 
an earlier form, since the last sonnet of the series closes 
with a more general application : 

"That these lines may suggest a further purpose to honor Lady 
Carey, as Dr. Long thinks (see his article above cited), is no reason 
for believing the Muiopotmos and the following Visions are not a 
fulfilment of the promise in the dedicatory sonnet of the Faerie 
Queene. Besides, as Mr. J. C. Smith points out (Mod. Lang. Rev., 
v, p. 276), the same promise of "other more worthie labour" was 
made to Lady Compton and Monteagle, — a promise never fulfilled so 
far as we know, — and something like it to Lady Strange. 
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And ye, that read these ruines tragicall, 
Learne by their losse to love the low degree; 



For he that of himselfe is most secure, 
Shall finde his state most fickle and unsure. 

But there is more significant evidence of Spenser's in- 
tention to link the following Visions with the Muiopotmos, 
and relate the whole to Lady Carey. In the original form 
of the English Theatre these translations are fonnd in the 
order Visions of Petrarch called Epigrams, Visions of Bel- 
lay called Sonets, and the four Visions of Van der Noodt 
himself. In the Complaints Spenser's Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie precede, displacing Van der ISToodt's poems 
entirely, and are followed by the Visions of Bellay and 
Visions of Petrarch. Marot's envoy to the latter, which 
Spenser had formerly translated word for word, would 
naturally have concluded the series. Yet not only did 
Spenser rearrange the several pieces, but he made the 
greatest change in this envoy, by displacing Marot's lines 
with an entirely new sonnet of his own. Moreover, this 
new envoy is equally appropriate to both the Muiopotmos 
and the three Visions, while it is also directed to the same 
" faire Ladie," who can be no other than Lady Carey her- 
self. In other words this is Spenser's own envoy to the 
series of four poems which close the Complaints, and binds 
them together with direct reference to her to whom the 
first is specifically dedicated. 

The relationship of this last sonnet in the Petrarch 
Visions has been curiously obscured by editors and critics. 
In the first Quarto it is not numbered at all, and is thus 
set off by itself, as it should be always, in spite of the Folio 
number 7 which seems to make it a part of the preceding 
series. Unfortunately most editors have followed the 
"Folio, not the Quarto reading. Critics, too, have been 
13 
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themselves misled or have further misled their readers. 
Thus Sidney Lee, writing of Spenser's second form of the 
Visions of Petrarch, said: 

The expansion ... of the four lines of the French envoy into 
fourteen lines, fails in any material respect to differentiate the 
English and French renderings of Petrarch's ode." 

In his edition of Spenser, Dodge is equally at fault when 
he says (p. 125) of the revised form of the Visions: 

The object of the youthful poet ... was apparently not to better 
his translation, but, for merely artistic effect, to turn the irregular 
stanzas of the Petrarch group and the blank verse poems of the Bel- 
lay group into formal sonnets.' 

Dodge does not even mention what is certainly noteworthy, 
that two of the Petrarch Visions were already English 
(or Surrey) sonnets, and thus so far as we know the earli- 
est sonnets of any form which Spenser wrote. Again, De 
Selincourt underrates the importance of Spenser's envoy 
by merely saying : 

In place of the quatrain which in 1569 closed the series he now 
added a sonnet of his own rhyme scheme (abab bcbc cdcd ee). 8 

The position of this last sonnet in relation to the pre- 
ceding series will be best understood from some description 

'Elizabethan Sonnets, I, p. xxxvi. Sir Sidney was no more exact 
in reference to Spenser's Visions of Bellay on the foregoing page. 
He there speaks of "fifteen of the Frenchman's sonnets . . . ren- 
dered by Spenser while a schoolboy," instead of eleven, later in- 
creased to fifteen by four new translations when the Visions were 
revised. 

'Compare also p. 764 of Dodge's Spenser for a similar statement. 

'Spenser's Poetical Works, Introd., p. xxxi. Nor does De Selin- 
court recognize the two English sonnets among the Visions of Pe- 
trarch, but says of Spenser's revised version : " The latter needed less 
manipulation [as compared with the blank verse Visions of Bellay], 
for he had rhymed them in the earlier version." May I add that 
it is also strangely inept to introduce the anachronism " sonnets of 
Shakespearian form" in writing of Spenser's early work. 
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of the first Quarto. That booklet consists of twenty-three 
sheets folded into ninety-two pages, with signatures run- 
ning through an Elizabethan alphabet. That is, no J is 
used and V does duty for TJ, V, and W. The Buines of 
Time, with the preliminary matter, fills the sheets having 
the signatures ABCD, sixteen (unnumbered) pages. The 
next twenty-four pages, signatures EEGrHIK, include the 
Teares of the Muses and Virgils Gnat with title-page and 
dedication. Then come, with their title-pages and dedica- 
tions, the Prosopopoia and Buines of Borne, filling signa- 
tures LMlsTOPQRS, thirty-two pages, and the longest part. 
The Muiopotmos and the three Visions occupy signatures 
TVXYZ, twenty pages. Thus each of these four parts 
fills a multiple of four pages, while each also has its sepa- 
rate title-page and dedication, so that each is to all intents 
a separate booklet. 

To bring about this result some accommodation in pag- 
ing was clearly made. The Contents of the whole book 
was printed on the reverse of the principal title-page, while 
the reverse of every other title-page is blank. The dedica- 
tory letter to Lady Strange is crowded upon one page, 
Spenser's signature being placed in very small type, and 
the next poem begins on the following (left-hand) page, 
the only poem so arranged. To bring the third part into 
thirty-two pages the Buines of Borne sonnets are much 
crowded together. Most of the pages have two sonnets 
and part of another, sometimes only a single line, while 
all the other sonnets of the volume are arranged two to 
the page. On the other hand, the fourth part is somewhat 
spread out in order to fill the last twenty pages. In ad- 
dition to the blank reverse of the title-page, a blank (left- 
hand) page occurs after the Muiopotmos, and the last two 
pages are entirely blank. The Visions are printed two 
sonnets to a page, except the fifteenth of the Visions of 
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Bellay and the last one in the book, each of which oc- 
cupies a page by itself. 

There is here almost unmistakable evidence that the 
Complaints is made up of four booklets, each of which 
might have been issued separately without disturbing the 
arrangement of a single page. The last part, containing 
the Muiopotmos and attendant Visions, was certainly so 
issued if the date 1590 on the title-page is to be trusted. 
This seems the more certain because, if the book had 
been printed as one from the beginning, there would surely 
have been no crowding in parts two and three when there 
were three extra pages in part four which might have been 
used. An exact parallel to such separate publication of the 
four booklets is the Daphnaida, also printed in 1591. 
That poem fills just six sheets, twenty-four pages, with the 
reverse of the title-page and the last page blank. In other 
words, the Daphnaida is a booklet exactly equal in size to 
the second in the Complaints volume. 9 

To return to the argument of this paper. The position 
of the last sonnet in the Complaints volume is clear indi- 
cation that it was not a part of the Petrarch sonnet series. 
It occurs alone under the heading of the last printed page, 

"In some particulars the Harvard Library copy, which I have 
used, differs from any examined by De Selincourt (Minor Poems of 
Spenser, Introd.). It usually agrees with the Huth Quarto where 
that differs from the Bodleian Library copy, which De Selincourt 
made the basis of his text. It disagrees with the Huth Quarto and 
agrees with the Bodleian in reading ' crime,' not ' raine ' ( Teares of 
the Muses, 435). It differs from both in reading 'Viminal' (Ruines 
of Rome, 56), not 'Vimnial' with the Bodleian Quarto, or 'Vimi- 
nall' with the Huth Quarto; and in 'attempted.' (Muioptomos, 
346), not 'attempted,' with the Bodleian, or 'attempted' with the 
Huth Quarto. These different readings in different copies of the 
Quarto of course show that there were different impressions of the 
whole or parts of the Complaints, and add force to the suggestion 
that the four booklets may have appeared separately. 
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with no number before it in the Quarto, as already men- 
tioned. The break from one page to another made un- 
necessary such space as would probably have preceded 
this envoy, if it had stood on a page with another sonnet ; 
or such paragraph marks as Spenser used in a similar case 
when he set off the two stanzas following the first vision 
in the Buines of Time (lines 589-602). Why Spenser 
did not call it "L' envoy", as in the case of those at the end 
of the Buines of Time and Buines of Borne, we do not 
know. Perhaps it was just because this last sonnet is not 
an envoy to the poem immediately preceding, but rather 
belongs to the whole series of four poems. In any case 
it should not be numbered with the Petrarch Visions, or 
be so placed as to be confused with that piece. 

Further evidence that Spenser's envoy is not a part of 
the Petrarch Visions is found in both its form and content. 
As already noted it is not an English sonnet, the form 
Spenser had first learned to use. That form he had also 
continued to use in the revised Visions of Bellay and Vi- 
sions of Petrarch, as well as in the Buines of Borne based 
on Bellay. Then Spenser developed his distinctive sonnet 
form (abab bcbc cdcd ee), which he commonly employed 
thereafter. 10 The latter is the form in the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie, in the dedicatory sonnet to Virgils Gnat, 

M He used the English form twice, possibly three times, afterwards. 
The eighth sonnet of the Amoretti is in that from, and the twentieth 
might be claimed for it, though it is possibly a Spenserian sonnet 
with imperfect rimes. Spenser's commendatory sonnet Upon the 
Historie of George Castriot is also of the English form. The envoy 
at the end of the Ruines of Rome is partly an English sonnet, partly 
a Spenserian, the scheme being abab cdcd dede ff. Can this be the 
intermediate experiment which led Spenser from the Surrey type to 
his own distinctive rime scheme? The chronology of Spenser's poems 
would seem to justify this conjecture. 

I do not here take account of the sonnet Dr. Long thinks he has 
discovered in Colin Clout, 466-479. 
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both regarded as early work, in the dedicatory sonnets to 
the Faerie Queene, and in the Amoretti, with the exception 
already mentioned. Between the writing of the last two 
works, that is in 1590, Spenser must have composed this 
envoy to the four poems which conclude the Complaints. 
It is a distinctly late sonnet and unrelated in form to the 
poem with which it is placed. 

The content shows even more conclusively that this new 
sonnet was a true envoy to the four poems preceding. The 
Marot envoy of the translation from Petrarch asks his 
" song " to say to his patron that the " six visions " contain 
a " sweete request," which it is to " yelde," 

Ere it be long within the earth to rest. 

Wow Marot's envoy could scarcely he more radically 
changed than it has been by Spenser. The emphasis upon 

this tickle trusties state 
Of vaine worlds glorie, 

is peculiarly characteristic of Spenser, and peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the Muiopotmos and following Visions. To 
the first it is even more concretely applicable in relation 
to the Ealeigh-Essex rivalry at court, the last and best in- 
terpretation of the allegory, it seems to me. The first qua- 
train thus sums up the vanitas vanitatum which is the 
persistent note of all the poems. If it be said that it is 
the dominant note of some others of the Complaints, it 
may be answered that it is not the note in the same degree 
of any other series of four pieces. 

The second quatrain, with its intense feeling in 

I wish I might this wearie life forgoe, 

aptly fits this period in Spenser's career. At the sugges- 
tion of Raleigh he had returned to England, with high 
hopes of some recognition at court that he might settle 
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down to complete, in congenial surroundings, his great 
poem. The disappointment that had attended his depar- 
ture for Ireland in 1580, voiced with such strong emotion 
in the dedicatory sonnet to Virgils Gnat, was temporarily 
forgotten. Yet a new and keener disappointment was to 
be his even in_the moment of his apparent success. He 
was to wait more than a year for some tangible recognition 
of his great genius, since the parsimony or partisanship of 
Burghley delayed his patent for a pension until Febru- 
ary, 1591. 11 

Finally the sestet of the sonnet envoy is as clearly devot- 
ed in its entirety to her who had so recently become his 
engaging patroness, to whom he had dedicated the Muio- 
potmos, and with whom he had linked the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie by the close of the first sonnet in that poem. 
Thus only one of the four poems does not contain a dis- 
tinct reference to Lady Carey, while the last reference to 
her in Spenser's last sonnet, as can scarcely be doubted, 
is the envoy to the new booklet he had completed in her 
honor. The conclusion seems inevitable that these last 
four poems of Spenser's Complaints, bound together as 
they are by dedication and envoy to Lady Carey, formed 
no unworthy fulfilment of Spenser's promise to exalt her 
name, as made in the dedicatory sonnet to the Faerie 
Queene. If this be so, it is wholly unnecessary to assume, 
as Dr. Long has done in his argument for Lady Carey as 
the lady of the Amoretti, that the latter must be the real 
completion of Spenser's purpose. 

But it may be asked why, if such honor was intended 

"With the sentiment expressed in this second quatrain compare 
Spenser's autobiographic allusions in Ruines of Time, 446-8, also a 
clear reference to Burghley's unappreciativeness, and the more spe- 
cific complaint of himself in DaphnaZda, 33-36, both passages written 
in this year of waiting. 
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for Lady Carey, the booklet did not appear at the begin- 
ning of the Complaints volume ? The point is somewhat 
complicated by the uncertainty as to Spenser's part in ar- 
ranging that volume, and by the statement of the publisher 
Ponsonby that he had collected some of the pieces. The 
latter's reference to the matter will be considered in a 
later paragraph. Here it will be fair to assume that 
Spenser probably would have issued the Lady Carey por- 
tion of the Complaints first — perhaps prepared so to issue 
it independently as shown by the date 1590 on the title- 
page — and then attempt to account for its final appear- 
ance at the last of the volume. 

We can only conjecture how the idea of the Complaints 
developed in Spenser's mind. Yet the success of the 
Faerie Queene may reasonably have suggested a new vol- 
ume made up of poems of earlier composition. To print 
such a volume would have been doing what many a writer 
has since done. In such a book the new Muiopotmos and 
the three Visions would naturally have found a first place, 
if the former had not yet been published. Such an ar- 
rangement might later have been altered for one or more 
of several reasons. For example the Muiopotmos would 
have been appropriate to the Raleigh-Essex rivalry only be- 
fore Essex had lost the favor of Elizabeth, that is before 
the summer of 1590. For as soon as Essex had lost and 
Raleigh had regained the queen's favor, the Lady Carey 
portion of the Complaints would have lost its appropriate- 
ness, either as an independent issue or as the first part 
of a new volume. 12 

12 The subject of the Muiopotmos may have been in Spenser's mind 
even before 1590. One of the first topics of conversation between 
Spenser and Raleigh in Ireland must have been the Essex rivalry 
and Raleigh's virtual exclusion from the court circle. Even then 
it is not likely the poem was composed before Spenser's visit to 
England. 
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Still another and perhaps more cogent reason may ac- 
count for the place of the Lady Carey portion of the Com- 
plaints. Scarcely had Spenser prepared his series of 
poems in Lady Carey's honor before another urgent claim 
was made upon him, owing to an unforeseen circum- 
stance. He was importuned to honor another of his 
friends, and one more important because a national figure. 
In 1590 the publication of an unauthorized edition of 
Sidney's Arcadia, revived the memory of one always dear 
to Englishmen as the finest example of their best manhood. 
The new interest in Sir Philip Sidney was doubtless the 
reason Why Spenser's friends upbraided him — to use his 
own words — for not having " shewed anie thankefull re- 
membrance towards him or any of them," 13 that is the 
Dudley family, to which his patron Leicester had also be- 
longed. " Whome chiefly to satisfie," he continues, " or 
els to avoide that fowle blot of unthankefulnesse, I have 
conceived this small poem," the Worlds Buines as he called 
it, or the Btuines of Time as it is now named. 14 This new 
occasion, then, may have been the deciding reason for 
placing the Buines of Time first among the Complaints 
and putting the Muiopotmos and the Visions in another 
position. 15 

"Dedicatory letter to Ruimes of Time. 

"It must be remembered that in the opening lines to Astrophel 
Spenser had given a reason for not printing that poem in honor of 
Sidney. It was designed, he tells us, " not to please the living but 
the dead," and intended only for those " shepheards " who mourned 
with him the loss of a friend. Nor did he actually print the poem 
until two of the elegies had been published or entered for publication. 
Besides, he was now including Sidney in the larger plan of praising 
all the deceased members of the Dudley house. 

"Before the end of 1590 Spenser felt called upon for another 
commemorative poem, the third new one of the year. On August 13, 
1590, the wife of his friend Arthur Gorges had died, and for her 
Spenser composed his Daphnaida. It was dedicated on what most 
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On the other hand, if Spenser was not responsible for 
the final arrangement of the Complaints volume, Ponson- 
by would have been equally influenced by the Sidney re- 
vival, especially as he had himself printed the Arcadia. 
Besides, another circumstance had added still further to 
Sidney's fame, and may have influenced Ponsonby. With- 
out doubt because Sidney's name had been revived by 
the Arcadia, three editions of Sidney's Astrophel and 
Stella quickly followed in 1591, the year of Spenser's Com- 
plaints. No one of these three editions was entered in 
the Stationers' Register, but it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve the first of them appeared early in the year, and not 
unlikely before the Complaints. This new-blown trumpet 
in Sidney's honor would then have been an added reason 
why Ponsonby himself may have placed the Buines of 
Time first in the new Spenser volume. In either case, 
therefore, whether Spenser or Ponsonby finally arranged 
the volume, there seems ample reason for the first piece of 
the book, and for the consequent displacement of the Lady 
Carey portion. 

As was noted above, there is an apparent conflict be- 
tween the idea that Spenser himself arranged the Com- 
plaints and the statement of Ponsonby the publisher in his 
advertisement " To the Gentle Reader." Is it possible 
to smooth out this apparent inconsistency? The known 
facts regarding the Complaints volume may be briefly 

critics believe to have been Jan. 1, 1591, though such a dating in 
Spenser's time would ordinarily have meant Jan. 1, 1592, nearly a 
year after he left England. Perhaps the date at the end of the 
letter of dedication is a mere printer's error for 1590, the figures 
' naught ' ' and ' one ' often looking alike in handwriting. Why Pon- 
sonby, who printed the poem separately in 1591, did not gather it 
into the Complaints volume we do not know. Perhaps he had not 
found it in time, or some arrangement may have been made for its 
independent issue. 
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given. It was entered with the Stationers' Company De- 
cember 29, 1590, while Spenser was probably still in 
England. This " probably " could be made " certainly " 
if we were sure that Spenser's dating of the Daphna'ida 
dedication meant January 1, 1591, New Style. In any 
case Spenser would probably have remained in London un- 
til the patent for his pension was issued in February, 1591. 
Thus he would probably have been responsible for such 
of the Complaints as Ponsonby entered in December, 
1590. 

Here I can but suggest that the volume first proposed 
by Spenser may have included only the last four poems. 
Even Ponsonby's entry in the Stationers' Register reads: 
" A booke entytuled Complaintes conteyninge sondrye 
small Poemes of the worlds vanity." This would admir- 
ably apply to the Muiopotmus and three Visions, while the 
last expression could not as well apply to the longer poems 
of the Complaints, especially Virgils Gnat, Prosopopoia, 
or the Teares of the Muses. On the other hand, if the vol- 
ume at first included only the last four poems, that would 
be another reason for the date 1590 on the one title-page, 
while the three others bear the date 1591, when Spenser 
was presumably back in Ireland. Or Spenser may have 
originally intended to honor the three ladies of the Spencer 
of Althorpe family, who had now claimed him as a rela- 
tive, and assisted him to some extent, as shown by the dedi- 
catory letters to the Teares of the Muses and Mother 
Hubberds Tale. In that case the Muiopotmos and its ac- 
companying poems would probably have appeared first, 
followed by those addressed to Lady Strange and Lady 
Oompton and Monteagle. Either of these arrangements 
of the poems may have been disturbed by the changed rela- 
tions of Essex and Raleigh, or by the new interest in Sid- 
ney. 
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Whatever Spenser's own plan, Ponsonby's statement in 
" The Printer to the Gentle Reader " must be considered. 
It reads: 

I have sithence endevoured by all good meanes (for the better en- 
crease and accomplishment of your delights) to get into my handes 
such smale poemes of the same authors; as I heard were disperst 
abroad in sundrie hands, and not easie to bee come by, by himself e; 
some of them having bene diverslie imbeziled and purloyned from 
him, since his departure over sea." 

]STow, remembering that the Complaints volume, or most 
of it, was not printed until Spenser had left England, we 
may still accept Ponsonby's statement. Spenser had cer- 
tainly arranged the last four poems. He had dedicated 
the Teares of the Muses and Mother Hubberds Tale to 
Lady Strange and Lady Compton. He had written and 
dedicated the Ruines of Time. On the other hand, the 
gathering of all these for issuance in book form may have 
been done by the publisher. Or if all these had been put 
in Ponsonby's hands by Spenser himself, the former would 
still have been responsible for obtaining the Ruines of 
Rome and Virgils Gnat. Thus Ponsonby may have se- 
cured from two to four or possibly five of the Complaints, 
and, as noted in his advertisement, was still looking for 
other poems, which he proposed to the reader to publish 
" for your favour sake." In any case the statement of Pon- 
sonby need not be explained away or distrusted, as has 
sometimes been done. Nor is it at variance with Spenser's 
being in London when the Complaints was entered for 
publication, although he had left England before any but 
the last four poems, those written or arranged for Lady 
Carey, had been printed. 

" The meaning, not quite clearly expressed, must be " not easy to 
be obtained from him, partly because he had lost some of them while 
in England, partly because of his departure over sea." 
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Before leaving Spenser's volume some account should 
be taken of the curious suggestion in the Dictionary of 
National Biography (article Elizabeth Carey), that " some 
of the renderings of Petrarch [that is, in the Petrarch 
Visions] . . . may be from Lady Carey's pen." The 
conjecture rests upon a sentence in Nash's dedicatory let- 
ter, prefixed to Terrors of the Night and addressed to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Spenser's Lady Carey. Of the 
latter Nash says : " Into the Muses society her self e she 
hath lately adopted, and purchast divine Petrarch another 
monument in England." Yet Nash's words scarcely war- 
rant the interpretation put upon them above, or at least 
may be explained in a simpler fashion. They need mean 
no more than rather extravagant flattery, based on Spen- 
ser's dedication of the Muiopotmos to Lady Carey and his 
combining with it the Visions of Petrarch, " another mon- 
ument in England." Nash's Terrors of the Night was 
printed in 1594, and surely " lately " was accurate enough 
for a book printed three years before. Besides, there is 
here some support for one of the contentions of this paper. 
With the Quarto edition of Spenser's Complaints before 
him — and he could have had no other — Nash must have 
recognized the reference to Lady Carey in the sonnet fol- 
lowing the Visions of Petrarch, and thus have been led 
to emphasize her connection with them. His " Muses so- 
cietie " may refer to this specific connection, or even to 
the fact that the volume also contained the well-known 
Teares of the Muses. In any case the conjecture of the 
writer in the Diet, of Nat. Biog. seems unsupported. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that, some years 
before writing the Amoretti, Spenser fulfilled the promise 
he made to Lady Carey in a sonnet accompanying the 
Faerie Queene. He did this by dedicating to her in the 
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same year his Muiopotmos, probably newly composed for 
her, and uniting with it, by an allusion in the first and 
especially by a new envoy at the close, three of his early 
Visions, making a complete booklet in her honor. This 
booklet was perhaps printed separately from the rest of 
the Complaints, not only because of the date on the title- 
page, but because the arrangement in the larger Quarto 
shows separate printing to have been possible without dis- 
turbing the paging in any particular. It follows, there- 
fore, that we need not look for the fulfilment of Spenser's 
promise to the Amoretti, as has been done, or to any 
other later work of the poet. 

This paper also suggests some probable reasons why 
the Lady Carey portion of the Complaints, first pub- 
lished as shown by the date on the title-page, was later 
displaced from the initial position, either by the revival 
of Sidney's fame in 1590 and the consequent writing of 
the Bmines of Time at the urging of Spenser's friends, 
or by the changed relations of the Ealeigh-Essex rivalry 
at court. Besides, some fuller examination of the Com- 
plaints volume has been made, showing how it consists 
of four independent booklets, each of which, like the 
Daphnaida to which they bear the closest likeness, might 
have been separately issued and perhaps was so. Finally, 
it attempts to reconcile Spenser's part in arranging the 
Complaints, or a portion of it, with the part claimed for 
himself by the publisher Ponsonby. 

Oliver Fabrab Emerson. 



